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ACADEMIC DEGREES IN 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


THE difference in the various systems of higher 
education throughout the world has 
matter of With the 
scholarly exchange since World War II, moreover, 
the problems have tended to inerease; nor 
much likelihood of their 
transformation now being forced upon the educational 
systems in countries under Russian domination. 
From the standpoint of the administrator in an 
American college or university, the problems occur in 
two principal areas. The first, which has already 
received widespread attention, has to do with student 


long been a 


concern, renewed tempo of 
is there 


abatement in view of the 


admissions and with the necessity of placing the 
foreign student in his proper niche in the American 
educational structure. The second is in some ways 
more complex, for it involves the whole gamut of 
foreign degrees for the past thirty to fifty years. 
This has to do with the personnel records of faculty 
and staff; and it is with the problems in this area 
that the following paragraphs are concerned. 


By 
FREDERIC W. NESS 
DICKINSON COLLEGE, 
CARLISLE, Pa. 


Recently in an effort to insure and 
accuracy in its records the office of the vice-chancellor 
and secretary at New York University resurveyed the 


313 foreign degrees! held by more than 4,000 members 


consistency 


of the teaching staff. The results were illuminating. 
For example, 
among his academic attainments an LL.D. and a 
Litt.D. from two distinguished universities in the 
Netherlands, neither of which, according to available 
information, awarded such degrees in course. Upon 
discussion, the degrees were easily identified as the 
equivalent of the American Doctor of Jurisprudence 
and Doctor of Philosophy. 

Such misrepresentation is not to be construed as 
deliberate or dishonest. The foreign scholar coming 
to this country for the first time is frequently in 
something of a quandary when asked to indicate in 
understandable terms his academic degrees. The 


1 This figure dues not include a number of specialized 
diplomas and certificates. 


a new visiting scholar had ineluded 
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depth of his perplexity will vary with the system of 
degree nomenclature—or, in larger terms, with the 
system of higher education—prevailing in his native 
land. What he often does not realize, however, is 
that it is to his own advantage to retain the exact 
wording of his European degree, as long as he identi- 
fies the awarding institution. Such degrees as the 
Blatt. from Oxford or the LL.B. from Edinburgh, 
for example, certainly merit special attention, since 
both are advanced degrees, the probable equivalent of 
the M.A. and the LL.M. respectively. 

In many of our larger American universities, with 
faculties numbering into the thousands, the problem 
of regularizing the listings of foreign degrees of 
teaching personnel so as to render full justice to all 
concerned is an enormous one, and it is doubtful if 
anyone ean be thoroughly familiar with the almost 
unlimited variations which may be encountered. He 
may know that the M.D. from MeGill University is 
awarded in pair with the C.M. degree and should be 
so listed; but if he knows that the University of 
Toronto offered only the M.B. and not the M.D. 
prior to 1929, but that the holders of the earlier 
degree are eligible for the M.D. on request, then the 
laws of chance have been working generously in his 
favor. And yet these instances are limited to one 
country, Canada, and to one field of study. 

In that same country the degree picture is further 


complicated by the fact that the several French- 
speaking universities are only recently coming to 


accept the English system of degree designations. 
Thus Laval University formerly awarded the Bacca- 
lauréat és Arts to mark the completion of secondary 
edueation. But Laval now awards the Bachelor of 
Arts as a first degree, the equivalent of the American 
baccalaureate. Thus in evaluation time is of the 
essence ! 

If one were to widen his view to include the en- 
tire British Empire, he would encounter still further 
difficulties. The M.A. degree, to select only one, is 
like Shakespeare’s Cleopatra. It charms with its 
infinite variety. In Seottish universities it is a first 
degree awarded for work on the university level.? 
In Oxford and Cambridge it is generally understood 
to be little more than a formality; whereas in the 
younger English universities it is awarded only after 
intensive and protracted preparation. The addition 
of “Honours” to British degrees opens up a vista too 
extensive to be scanned here. 

It has probably already occurred to the reader that 
much of this information must be available in printed 
reference books. Much of it is; some of it is not. In 
addition to the publications of the separate colleges 
and universities, always difficult to aequire or keep 

2 At Hebrew University in Israel the same custom was 
followed until recently. 
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up to date, the departments of education in various 
countries issue from time to time (in some instances 
annually) descriptive texts on their educational pro- 
grams, practices, and procedures. Of these certainly 
the best example is “The Yearbook of the Universities 
of the Empire,” published by the Universities Bureau 
of the British Empire. 

But there are only two truly comprehensive assays 
to date. The first of these is the “Lexique Interna- 
tional des Termes Universitaires,’ compiled in 1939 
by the Fédération Internationale des Femmes Diplom- 
ées des Universités, a book which is now unfortunately 
out of Unfortunately, too, it represents a 
highly uneven performance. This is not intended as 
a captious criticism, for the work was admittedly only 
an initial penetration of a vast jungle undergrowth. 
If the war had not rendered further effort impossible, 
it is likely that a second edition would by this time 
have appeared with the inaccuracies corrected and the 


print. 


gaps filled. 

The recently published “Universities of the World 
Outside U.S.A. (1950),” edited by M. M. Chambers 
for the American Council on Education, is an excellent 
compendium, by far the best source book on the 
subjeet now available. It offers a thoroughly reliable 
description of current degree usage throughout the 
world. Of necessity, it has its limitations. From 
the standpoint of the problem outlined in this paper, 
one of its most serious limitations is in historical 
perspective. In short, it offers somewhat limited 
guidance on earlier degree practices in the institutions 
listed. Another limitation is its failure, in many 
instances, to give the exact degree nomenclature (and 
appropriate abbreviation) as used by the foreign 
institutions. 

Since the foreign degrees represented on a current 
American faculty may actually cover a span of 30 
years or more there may be some benefit in an outline 
of the more common problems of interpretation and 
evaluation. 

Certainly one of the most obvious questions facing 
the administrator is, When is a degree not a degree? 
If the practice of the institution is to record and pub- 
lish only those degrees which represent bona fide 
university attainment, then the answer is not so 
simple; for often what appears to be a higher degree 
is actually not. In many countries, for example, the 
baccalaureate is not a university degree. In France, 
Spain, and South and Central American countries it 
is a certifieate marking successful completion of a 
course in secondary education. Similarly the matura, 
which is sometimes mistakenly offered as the equival- 
ent of the A.B. by those educated in Italy, Germany, 
Austria, and various Balkan countries, is properly a 
sign of admissionability to higher study. 

Next in order in this academic hierarchy is a group 
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of degrees which, while not the equivalent of American 
degrees in terms of the usual scholastic disciplines, are 
nevertheless awarded upon the completion of a suffi- 
ciently rigorous regimen to merit listing in official 
records or publications. 
baccalaureate is used as a sign of secondary-school 


In those countries where the 


attainment, the licentiate is ordinarily the first degree 
on the university level. Thus the student who has 
successfully passed the course in arts in the University 
Let. It is doubtful, 
however, whether he should, in coring to an American 
institution, assume the A.B. as the equivalent; for the 


of Paris receives the Lic. és 


programs of study vary sufficiently to render such an 
assumption hardly supportable, or accurate. 

A similar difficulty arises with the “first” degree* 
from technical institutes in countries under the influ- 
ence of the German system of higher education. 
These engineering diplomas are awarded upon the 
completion of two to four years of study, depending 
upon the subject, and therefore are not necessarily 
the equivalent of the four-year engineering programs 
The Dipl.Ing. from the 
Technische Hochschule in Berlin, in other words, is 
not identical with the B.S. in M.E. from an American 
institute of technology. The fact that the programs 
of study for the German degree are frequently divided 


common to this country.‘ 


into two stages, moreover, often leads to the reporting 
of, not one, but two supposed American equivalents: 
usually a B.S. and an M.S. in Engineering. 

Among the higher degrees there is a particularly 
confusing diversity of terminology. Generally speak- 
ing European countries are more prone to specify the 
subject field as part of the degree nomenclature for 
the doctorate than are American institutions. The 
Litt.D., for example, is conferred as an earned degree, 
especially in English-speaking countries, as is the 
D.Sc. Quite often the doctorate, because of its quali- 
fying designation, has no American counterpart. The 
Czech Doctor Rerum Naturae is a variant which, like 
the Dr.Ing., does not necessarily represent the equival- 
ent academic discipline of the American Ph.D. or 
Eng.D. And while it is not feasible here to consider 
each variant, a wise caveat is to use the common 
American doctoral degrees only if the foreign degree 
can be translated exactly, word for word, in terms of 
the American degree and if the academic requirements 
are found to coincide. The others should be listed as 
phrased in the original language or in a suitable 
abbreviation. 

The advanced degree in law offers a set of prob- 
lems all of its own. As every university secretary 


3 Although also true to some extent in America, the 
‘‘first’’ degree is often omitted altogether by the student 
intent upon pursuing a course of study leading to the 
doctorate in many European institutions. 

4 The tendency since the war has been to extend these 
programs to four years. 
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knows, the foreign scholar who has a higher degree 
in law frequently reports it as an LL.D. His actual 
diploma may read Doktor in Druck, Doctorat en 
Droit, Doctoratul in Drept, or perhaps merely Doctorat 
de VUniversité, with the subject revealed only from 
the name of the faculty bestowing the degree; but 
unless these degrees happen to be honorary, the LL.D. 
is certainly not a suitable American equivalent. An 
examination of the courses of study leading to a ma- 
jority of these degrees will show them to be the equiv- 
alent of the American Doctor of Jurisprudence or, 
in some instances, the Doctor of Juridical Science. 
Where exceptions exist the reporting faculty member 
will doubtless have sufficient legal skill to present his 
case effectively. 

Since so high a percentage of foreign degrees in 
this country are medical, these deserve special men- 
tion. On inspection, one is immediately struek by the 
fact that many of them are not the Doctor of Medi- 
cine. The English universities, for example, offer a 
course of study leading to the M.B. and Ch.B. (usually 
awarded in pair), the recipients of which may or may 
not proceed further in their academic training to take 
the M.D. 
grant the M.D., it is not proper to credit a medical 
graduate of Cambridge with the M.D. if he received 
only the two lower degrees. 


But since the same medical faculties also 


A somewhat similar problem is presented in the 
Doc. de VUniv. awarded by medical faculties in French 
universities. This is a degree reserved largely for 
foreign students who do not plan to practice in 
France. Although the gap has been narrowed some- 
what in recent years, this degree is not regarded as 
identical with, or the equivalent of, the M.D. Nor 
is the Russian Physician recognized as identical with 
the American M.D. (at least not by the University 
of the State of New York, one of the world’s largest 


acerediting bodies) .° 


Apart from academic degrees proper, there exists a 
kind of no-man’s land of eandidatures, diplomas, and 
certificates which seem as impervious to understanding 
Unfortunately they 
eannot be ignored, for in international educational 
The 


candidature does not necessarily signalize terminal ae- 


as they are to generalization. 
exchange these often represent valid curreney. 


complishment.® A Juris Utriusque Candidatus is not 


a J.D., despite the fact that it (and similar candida- 
tures) is sometimes so reported. 


5 The policies of the Board of Medical Examiners of 
the University of the State of New York do not preclude 
the licensed physician or surgeon from practicing under 
the title of ‘‘doctor.’’ He may not, however, claim an 
M.D. unless he actually holds the degree from a recognized 
medical school. 

6In most instances, it is the equivalent of a degree, 
denoting successful completion of the requisite examina- 
tions. 
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The great difficulty with the term diploma, diplome, 
dyplom, or any of its other variants, is its chameleon- 
It has even more shades of meaning 
From institutions which 


like nature. 
than variations of spelling. 
offer diplomas for the mere registration for a course 
of lectures, without either attendance or terminal re- 
quirements, to those which offer the diploma as testa- 
ment of successful completion of a rigorous course of 
study involving examination and/or essay, the term 
serves as a convenient catchall. In other words it 
parallels the Certificate in the American system. A 
safe guide is to record the diploma as a diploma, 
avoiding all eupkemistic approximations. The work 
leading to the Dipléme des Hautes Etudes Interna- 
tionales from the Institut Universitaire at Geneva may 
be the equivalent of the A.M. from one of the best 
universities in this country; but for the sake of ae- 
curacy and consistency, it should not be so listed. 
Similarly a variety of certifications in specialties, 
licenses for professional practice, or even professorial 
titles are sometimes reported as degrees; and there 
also the only sound practice would seem to be to 
record them as what they are rather than as what 
their hypothetical equivalent may be. This applies 
to the great variety of medical specialties; it applies 
as well to the numerous European teaching certificates 
or licenses—the venia legendi or the dozent—a fre- 
quent cause of confusion. Without any desire to 
detract from the importance of these titles, it is never- 
theless clear that they are not university degrees. 
Doubtless a satisfactory conclusion to this paper 
would be a list of rules for the evaluation of foreign 
degrees and finally a concise plan whereby such an 
international body as Unesco could work toward ulti- 
mate regularization; but it must be apparent from 
the preceding discussion that this academic gown is a 
veritable Joseph’s coat and that it is likely so to re- 
main. One might rightfully question whether abso- 
lute unification of practice is even desirable. The 
American system, for example, might prove highly 
undesirable and unrealistic in a country where eco- 
and cultural conditions are not 


nomic, scientific, 


analogous. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Provocative suggestions have been made from time 
to time. In an unpublished letter dated October 23, 
1917, and addressed to John H. Finley, then president 
of the University of the State of New York, the late 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, wrote in part as follows: 

We do not need an international standardization of 
degrees, Better let the system of university degrees 
take its own course. It has served great purposes, but 
I am inclined to think that it has seen its best days. 
Could we not devise a system of international standards 
to be designated, not by the traditional degrees, but by 
some new form of international certificate of efficiency— 
standardized as to the various grades and kinds of ex- 
cellence and attainment represented, but with a Protean 
capability of change of form and content to represent 
the greatest variety of useful and significant accomplish- 
ment? 

We may let the ancient degrees take their own course, 
but if such a system of international—and national— 
certification should be allowed to grow up beside them, 
their vitality would be put to a test. 


Such a test has, of course, never been made. Per- 
haps the suggestion was too Utopian. At the risk, 
however. of a similar indictment the writer proposes 
an interim project. 

In his preface to the “Lexique International des 
Termes Universitaires,” Gilbert Murray wrote: 

The purpose of this book is to begin the process of 
making the universities of Europe and America and other 
parties of the world mutually intelligible by explaining— 
not translating, for direct translation is not possible— 
their respective official titles and technical terms. 

This process should be continued. The ideal body 
to undertake such a process would seem to be the edu- 
cational section of Unesco. Perhaps the American 
Council on Education could prime the pump. Ob- 
viously the problem of degrees should constitute only 
a part of such a project, as it was only a part of 
the earlier endeavor. Nevertheless world-wide educa- 
tional reconstruction would certainly be implemented 
by such a comprehensive, up-to-date glossary of 
scholastic terms. For it would constitute a valuable 
adjunct to understanding on a level where such 
understanding could be expected to achieve results. 





ASSIGNMENT OF COURSES—A POLICY 
FOR A UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


Epwarp HopNetr 


Ohio University 


Bow1rna to the exigencies of lower enrollments and 
a biennial bulletin, the department of English at Ohio 


University recently adopted a dozen or more course 
changes recommended by the department Curriculum 
Committee. These recommendations reduced the num- 
ber of advanced courses, partly by the elimination of 
some and partly by the integration of the content of 
others. The number of changes led to a fresh state- 
ment of policy concerning the assignment of courses. 
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The two questions that had to be answered were: 
(1) Who decides which teachers teach what courses? 
(2) On what basis? 

The question of who makes the assignments was 
quickly resolved by vote of the department. Full 
authority, without further action by the department, 
was given to the Administrative Committee—three 
senior professors recently appointed to advise the 
chairman. They politely elected the chairman of the 
department, an ex officio member of all committees, 
chairman of their committee. Apart from the liaison 
he supplies, therefore, there is no connection between 
the recommendations of the Curriculum Committee 
about courses and the assignment of teachers to teach 
them. This separation of function gives the members 
of the Curriculum Committee nimbuses of neon-like 
brilliance. Not knowing how the Administrative Com- 
mittee may act, they are free to discuss and recommend 
“without prejudice”—to use their favorite phrase— 
without concern about the effects on their colleagues 
or themselves. 

The second question about the basis on which courses 
are to be assigned is even more crucial than the first. 
In the institutions with which the writer is familiar 
no explicit formal policy exists. Beyond the sopho- 
more level the courses tend to be, in effeet, perma- 
nently assigned to the incumbent, who speaks pos- 
sessively about “my eighteenth-century course” as 
though he had sired it. If two or three younger (or 
older) colleagues also trained in the same field look 
on eighteenth-century literature as though it were an 
orchard behind a stone wall, the incumbent feels no 
shooting pains of conscience. Did he not wait long 
years before retirement wrung the course from the 
grasp of his predecessor? 

The Ohio University department of English agreed 
on the following,as chief criteria for a just poliey of 
course assignments: 

1, Seniority—It is obviously desirable that college 
teachers have some assurance of the privilege of having 
part of their teaching fall in areas of their greatest in- 
terest as a reward for years of service and for otherwise 
meeting the requirements for slow advancement in rank. 

2. Stability—It is also clearly desirable to assure 
senior professérs that they are not going to have courses 
that they have taught for years taken away from them 
without warning or be forced through the rigors of pre- 
paring new courses, only to surrender them after a year 
or two. 

3. Opportunity for growth.—On the other hand, it is 
manifestly unwise for a department to be frozen to such 
a degree that young professors become frustrated, dis- 
couraged, and dull because they see nothing but miracu- 
lous intervention to provide them with an opportunity to 
teach Chaucer or Shakespeare or modern drama within 
the foreseeable future. Nor is it healthy for established 
professors to go on and on teaching the same courses. 
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They should have an opportunity to swap around a bit 
and to keep up their skill in courses previously taught or, 
at their own request, to develop proficiency in a new field. 
Conversely, a teacher who has had to teach an uncongenial 
course should not be stuck with it for life because the 
only direction he can move is backward. 

4, Avoidance of absolutism.—Philosophically American 
education is committed to flexibility, to the give-and-take 
co-operative spirit of democracy. Permanent, unbroken 
possession of courses (apart from the exceptional en- 
dowed chair) smacks of absolutism and bureaucracy. 
College professors who subscribe to such a doctrine might 
as well say with Falstaff, ‘‘Lord, Lord, how this world 
is given to lying!’’ In simple honesty we cannot simul- 
taneously teach democracy and practice a rigid system of 
privilege. 


After weighing these criteria and diseussing forth- 
rightly the possible ways of making them operative, 
the department of English at Ohio University adopted 
the following policy concerning the assignment of 
courses beyond the sophomore level: 


1. At the discretion of the Administrative Committee, 
a course may be assigned to a teacher for a period of in- 
definite tenure, subject to termination by the committee 
and subject to temporary assignment to another teacher 
not more frequently than once in four times that the 
course is offered. 

2. Other courses may be assigned to a teacher for a 
maximum of two times and then reassigned to him or 
assigned to another teacher, at the discretion of the com- 
mittee, 

(Article (1) has acquired the label “long lease” 
and Article (2) the label “short lease.’’) 

Article (1) gives the senior members of the faculty 
recognition for their years of service and their special 


competence. They can count on reasonable stability 


in their schedules from year to year. 

At the same time assignment on indefinite tenure 
is not irrevocably permanent. Generally it will be 
permanent. But in exceptional instances—involving 
lack of scholarly effort, say—the Administrative Com- 
mittee may cancel such an assignment and give the 
course to another teacher either under indefinite tenure 
or under Article (2). This provision should stimu- 
late all professors to keep up their scholarly and 
creative activities and their enthusiasm for teaching 
as a fine art. Furthermore, absolutism is short-cir- 
cuited by the device of granting to the Administrative 
Committee the authority to assign a long-lease course 
to another worthy tenant for one year now and then. 
No such change has to be made; the ineumbent will 
rarely be asked to surrender his course the legal once 
out of four times. But the principle of occasional 
surrender has been accepted. No teacher need be 
shy about asking for an opportunity to enrich his ex- 
perience by teaching a course generally reserved for a 
colleague. 


wn ih 
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Under Article (2) (“short lease”) a number of ad- 
vanced courses are placed unequivocally in the public 
domain. Again, tenancy will not change with the 
legal frequency of every two times a course is offered. 
(The unit of two times is used to match the rhythm 
of the biennial bulletin.) But everyone understands 
that the Administrative Committee will review the as- 
signment of each short-lease course every two times 
it is offered and enter into a new contract, so to speak, 
Some courses will 
change tenants fairly often; others will not. 


with the tenant or find a new one. 


At precisely what point a short lease becomes a 
long lease is a matter of Administrative Committee 
judgment. The age and rank of the teacher, his spe- 
cial fitness, the number of times he has taught the 
course, the fitness of other candidates, the balance 
between short-lease and long-lease courses—such con- 
siderations will affect the decision. 

To prevent misunderstanding and to make sure that 
this policy remains flexible, the department added the 
provision: “A teacher may at any time offer to re- 
linquish a course voluntarily.” 

How has this policy worked? Fine. It has de- 
manded a good deal of magnanimity, of course. 
sibly the English teachers at Ohio University have 
more of that scarce commodity than their colleagues 
Certainly it was magnanimity that made 
the final decisions of the Administrative Committee 
easy and unanimous. Professor K, chairman of the 
Curriculum Committee, gave up claim to one of the 
two coveted Shakespeare courses. 
it easier for the Administrative Committee to assign 
the course to Professor W. She had barely shuddered 


Pos- 


elsewhere. 


This gesture made 


Reborts. 
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when the Report of the Curriculum Committee had 
squeezed two of her courses from two semesters into 
one semester each and had put one of them on an 
alternating-year schedule. Professor H matched Pro- 
fessor K’s magnanimity by insisting on putting a 
short-lease tag on his Chaucer course. It has been 
assigned to Assistant Professor T to broaden his 
teaching experience. Since it is to be offered on an 
alternating-year pattern, Professor H knows he will 
not see his beloved Pilgrims again for four years— 
and then only by vote of his colleagues on the Ad- 
ministrative Committee. 

Of the 34 courses above the sophomore level, 22 
have been assigned on the indefinite-tenure plan and 
12 on the short-lease plan. 
are the most any senior professor gets in one semester. 
The distribution is not mathematically even, but it is 
so fair that any further effort to share the plums 
would work an injustice to a senior member. 

Three benefits accrue from this policy of the depart- 
ment of English at Ohio University: (1) Every senior 
member of the department can enjoy the modest privi- 
leges of his rank and experience without any un- 
sasiness about playing dog in the manger. (2) Every 
member of the department of professorial rank, junior 
or senior, has hope of teaching any course he likes 
at some time or other. (3) Every member of the 
department knows exactly what the policy is and ex- 
actly where he stands. 

But surely the moral of this tale is that it shows 
how generously and intelligently a group of university 
people can think and act when they have a mind—and 
heart—to try. 


Two long-lease courses 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 
THAILAND 


Water Crosspy EELLS 


THAILAND, with its population of 18,000,000, has 
recently awakened to some of her educational defi- 
ciencies and with the help of Unesco and other agen- 
cies is entering upon a systematic program designed 
to modernize her archaic school system during the next 
decade. 

Thailand, formerly called Siam, adopted compulsory 
education 30 years ago. In 1921 it passed a law re- 
quiring that “all children over seven years of age 
shall attend school until they are fourteen years of 
age, unless they have finished the primary course be- 
fore that age.” The italicised words contain the joker 
that has almost nullified the law and has in effect re- 
duced the anticipated seven years of compulsory edu- 








cation to four years or less since only a small minority 
of children actually complete even the primary school. 

The excessive abnormality of the system as it ac- 
tually operates is shown compactly and vividly by the 
following data (furnished by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion) on attendance in the primary schools of the 
country last year: 






TABLE I 
Grade Number Per Cent 
Cr ieee ~ 1,160,607 51.5 
ie I ie Apo 458,138 20.3 
NAO FE iio oars ete 859,141 15.7 
eS Se ee 277,987 12.3 
UG. yi sso Prd oe 2,255,873 100. 





In a compulsory system operating normally it would 
be expected that the enrollment in each grade of the 
four-year primary school would be 25 per cent of the 
total. Not so in Thailand. More than half the chil- 
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dren are in the first grade. Less than one eighth are 
in the fourth grade. The retardation is appalling. 
Only 14.4 per cent of the children in the past 30 
years have completed the primary school! 

Relation of enrollment in secondary and higher 
schools to that of the primary schools is shown most 
simply by computing the enrollment in each grade 
for each 1,000 pupils enrolled in the first grade. Fol- 
lowing is such a summary, computed from Ministry 
of Education data: 

TABLE II 


Grade 


Primary 


Secondary 


Preuniversity 


The number of pupils entering the secondary school 
is only one tenth of the enrollment in the last year of 
the primary school. 
pulsory education (or rather compulsory school at- 
tendance, for unfortunately the two appear to be far 
from synonymous in Thailand), the literacy at the 
last census (1947) was reported as less than 40 per 
cent. And yet the government is putting over 22 per 
cent of its total budget into the educational system. 


In spite of 30 years of com- 


Why such meager, unsatisfactory, and abnormal re- 
sults for such an expenditure? Let a competent Thai 
educator, with some 20 years of experience in the 
Thai Ministry of Education, answer. M. L. Manich 
Jumsai, now on the staff of Unesco, completed in 1951 
an informative little book, “Compulsory Education in 
Thailand,” in which he says: 

Owing to the dry and unsystematie methods of teach- 
ing, the number of children grows depressingly smaller 
as we move up the scale. Examination results at the end 
of the year show that many in each grade either fail or 
are not capable of taking examinations or they become 
fifteen before they sit for examinations. What are the 
causes of these discouraging results? At the base of the 
whole system is the teacher. While the system grows 
rapidly from year to year, the supply of adequately 
There- 
fore teachers have had to be drawn from among the stu- 
dents of elementary and secondary schools who have had 


trained teachers is not proportionate to the needs, 


little or no idea of teaching and no experience at all. The 
problem of getting teachers becomes more and more acute 
as we get farther away from the towns and reach distant 
villages in jungle areas. These villages are almost cut 
off from civilization; there are no doctors, no modern 
comforts, and the only lodgings available are those offered 
by generous villagers living in huts, or with the priests in 
spare rooms in the temples. A further disadvantage is 
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the lack of materials, textbooks, and educational aids. 
Most local and village schools are absolutely deprived of 
comforts. The children sit in an uncomfortable position 
on the floor, listening to the teachers asking them to re- 
peat their lessons in unison, and memorizing them from 
the blackboard. There are no 
pictures; no models; and the textbooks printed on cheap 


The 


teachers themselves have no handbooks, no details for a 


How dry the lessons are. 
paper contain no attractive colored illustrations. 


working program, no suggestions of any kind to give the 
details of the subjects to be taught and the methods to 
be used. The ecurriculum| tends toward fact-cramming 
and is entirely academic. No experiments are allowed 
because everything is strongly centralhzed and controlled 


by the Ministry of Education (pp. 59-62). 


A few other significant items may be cited: 


1. Total schools in 1950: 21,979 (1,237 private, 18 
American). 

2. Secondary education is being gradually extended. 
In 1950, 161 districts had secondary schools, 251 did not, 
20 new ones established in 1951. 

3. Of primary schools 58 per cent are conducted in 
local Buddhist temples. In earlier days all were taught 
by priests. 

4, All prospective teachers get free education and board 
and lodging during their study in training institutions, 
In return they promise to teach for twice the period of 
their study. 

5. In 1950 only 19 per cent of the 65,505 primary- 
school teachers had certificates as ‘‘qualified’’ teachers. 
Of those not certificated, 12,094 had received education 
in only a single primary grade. 

6. Since 1945 the kingdom has had ten Ministers of 
Education, an average of almost one every six months. 

7. Since World War II, a few vocational schools have 
been established, but the number is less than one per cent 
of the total and most of them are of primary level. 

8. Of the national budget, 1.3 per cent was spent for 
education in 1921; 5.6 per cent in 1946; 22.1 per cent in 
1950. 

9. Effective extension of compulsory education for a 
seven-year period would require almost half the total 
national budget—almost twice the present educational 
budget. 


This is the dark side of the picture. Fortunately 
there is a brighter side, if we look toward the future. 
Unesco experts and other educational leaders have 
recently been called to Thailand to diagnose and pre- 
seribe for its educational ills. More recently some of 
them have been invited to aid in carrying out their 
own prescription. They have accepted the invitation, 
enlisted the aid of other important agencies, and are 
now entering vigorously upon a ten-year program to 
make the compulsory education system of the country 
worthy of the name and of the funds being invested 
in it. 

Acting upon a request from the Thai government 
for advice on its educational system, a Uneseo Con- 
sultative Mission, comprising Sir John Sargent, Brit- 
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ish educator with many years’ experience in India, 
and Pedro T. Orata, Philippine educator, visited Thai- 
land in February, 1949, and made an over-all survey 
of educational needs followed by recommendations for 
appropriate improvements. 

As a result of the recommendations a ten-year plan 
of educational development was adopted in 1950. 
The assistance of Unesco in earrying out this plan 
was asked in two respects: (1) general educational 
planning to be implemented through a “pilot plan” 
covering all major aspects of education; and (2) im- 
provement of teacher education. To these a third was 
added at the request of the Minister of Education: 
improvement of vocational education. 

Unesco agreed to furnish an adviser to work with 
Thomas Wil- 
son, principal, Ardmore College, Auckland, New Zea- 
land, arrived in Bangkok in November, 1950, for this 
purpose. After numerous conferences with Thai edu- 
cational officials an ambitious plan for effectively im- 
plementing the recommendations in the three fields 
outlined above was adopted, but this involved far 
greater resources of personnel and materials than 
could be financed through Unesco alone. 


Thai educators in these three projects. 


Ultimately promises of assistance in finances and 
personnel were secured from the World Health Organ- 
ization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Labor Office, the United States Infor- 
mation Service, the U. S. Economie Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and the American Point-Four Program. 
Appropriate Thai educators at various levels have 
been assigned to work in close co-operation with for- 
eign consultants and have entered enthusiastically 
upon their new duties and responsibilities. 

For the so-called “pilot project” it was felt desir- 
able to select an area outside of Bangkok so that 
results might be better adapted to the nonurban parts 
of the country. Thailand is divided into 71 provinces 
It was recommended that a suitable 
changwad be selected in which to establish in minia- 
ture a complete system of education and from which 
could be developed modern curricula, textbooks, in- 
structional materials, and trained Thai personnel. 
This center, after five years of experimental work, 
eould form a “growing point” during the following 
five years from which the educational system of the 
rest of the country could gradually develop appro- 
priate reforms and recommendations. 

The changwad selected for this purpose was Cha- 
choengsao, the twentieth province in population. This 
area represents most phases of Thai life since it in- 
cludes rice growing, fruit farming, coastal fishing, 
small industries, and a jungle area. It is only 66 
miles from Bangkok, so that suitable supervision by 
ministry officials will be possible. 

Most of the foreign staff particularly concerned 


or changwads. 
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with the pilot project will live at Chachoengsao. In 
fact an important principle for the foreign consultants 
has been designated by the director as the “dirty 
hands” principle! The foreign group is not to re- 
main in an ivory tower (Bangkok offices) apart, but 
are required to get into the actual situation with 
their Thai counterparts, work together in the field, 
modify and amend their plans together. “This 
means,” said Director Wilson, “Thai and foreigners 
living together on the job, planning together on the 
job, working together on the job, and together en- 
suring the success of the job.” 

The changwad contains a cross section of all 
branches of the educational system—primary, second- 
ary, vocational, teacher education, and adult educa- 
tion. It is felt that the life, culture, customs, and 
standards are fairly representative of other provincial 
areas. The changwad has an adult population of 
240,000 with a school population of 36,500 primary 
pupils, 742 secondary pupils, 157 vocational students, 
and 117 teacher trainees. 

The program as now agreed upon and already 
initiated is aimed at six strategic areas: (1) enroll- 
ment of five- to seven-year old children in two schools, 
designed ultimately to lengthen the period of primary 
education; (2) emphasis upon a functional curriculum 
with attendant modification of teaching methods in 
the primary school; (3) development of a separate 
three-year lower secondary school with special em- 
phasis on development of a curriculum fitted to the 
particular needs of the area; (4) development of an 
“omnibus” secondary school with combination of aca- 
demic and vocational education; (5) an extensive pro- 
gram of health education, both clinical and preventa- 
tive; and (6) development of itinerant fairs with 
instructional, recreational, and social features for the 
adult population. 

The planning committee felt that improvement of 
teacher training was one of the most important and 
fundamental reforms to be undertaken. It is planned 
that (1) three training colleges should be established 
as demonstration centers, one of which will be at 
Chachoengsao; (2) a comprehensive scheme of in- 
service training for both Bangkok and provincial 
training college staffs is to be established; (3) pro- 
spective candidates for staffs of training colleges 
should be given special training for their work; and 
(4) every effort should be made to expand teacher- 
training facilities and to obtain well qualified candi- 
dates for the teaching profession. 

The third phase of the general program calls for 
the organization of two (or three) technical institutes. 
The first step was the establishment of the “Bangkok 
Technical Institute” in May, 1952, for which detailed 
plans had been prepared. Unlike the present “voca- 
most of which are of primary grade 


tional schools,” 
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with a few of secondary level and all very poorly 
equipped, the new institute is of college level requiring 
12 years of prior education for entrance. It has a 
two-year course of study, similar to those of junior 
colleges and technical institutes in the United States. 

It is expected that the new technical institutes, 
starting with the model one in Bangkok, will greatly 
strengthen vocational training in Thailand by raising 
its level and also by extending its seope. First offer- 
ings will be in the fields of building trades and con- 
struction, commerce, home economies, and printing. 
Others to be added, as soon as facilities, equipment, 
and trained teachers can be secured, include electricity, 
tailoring, photography, radio, auto mechanics, ma- 
chinist trades, and sheet-metal working. 

Others contemplated for later addition to the pro- 
gram include hotel and restaurant management, air 
conditioning and refrigeration, steam laundry and dry 
cleaning, commercial ceramics, television, plastics, 
leather work, watch repairing and precision instru- 
ments, aeronautics, gold and silver smithing, metal- 
lurgy, and telephone installation and maintenance. 

The American agencies have agreed to accept finan- 
cial responsibility for seven advisers in the pilot proj- 
ect and teacher training and for eight vocational spe- 
cialists for the United States 
authorities have promised an initial grant of $112,000 
for equipment. A further request for $142,000 is 
under consideration at Washington. The Thailand 
branch of the Shell Oil Company has contributed 
$25,000 worth of tools and equipment for the voca- 
tional program at Chachoengsao, and other gifts from 
private firms are in prospect. 

Approximately 4,000,000 bahts ($200,000) 
been approved by the Thailand government for sup- 
port of the Bangkok Technical Institute for 1952-53. 
The Ministry of Education plans to establish two more 
technical institutes of the same junior-college level 
outside of the capital city after the Bangkok institu- 
tion is operating satisfactorily. 

Enthusiastic and commendable co-operation has 
been given by Thai educators from all parts of the 
kingdom. A group of 71 representatives of the 71 
changwads spent six weeks in Bangkok in 1951 dis- 
cussing major problems including the compulsory- 
education law, improvement of teachers, school in- 
spection, condition of school buildings, curriculum and 
textbooks, school health, and decentralization of edu- 
eational controls. 

Of course, it is much too early for permanent evalu- 
ation but Director Wilson is very hopeful. Recently 
he said: 

Some visible results have already been achieved and con- 
siderable interest has been created, but permanent effect 
on the ways and thinking of the teachers and community 
will take considerable time to achieve. An organization 


technical institute. 


have 
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and general plan have been set up which appear to meet 
the general approval of a widely diversely thinking group 
of Thai and foreigners from many countries. Some very 
definite and stimulating presentations have been achieved 
which have demonstrated to many the possibilities of the 
situation, created an enthusiasm, and given a stimulus 
which should be the springboard of future endeavor. 


TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATION 
IN BRAZIL 


THomas W. PALMER, JR. 
Administrative Officer (Brazil), 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs 


AN educational interchange between two nations ean 
be of the greatest importance both in the advance- 
ment of mutual understanding and in the promotion 


of international economie development. The joint 


co-operative program of technical assistance in Brazil, 


which is administered by the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, is furthering, in collaboration with Bra- 
such an_ interchange. 


zilian agencies, 


This interchange takes various forms, and concrete 


counterpart 


information ean be given about the scope of the vari- 
ous activities comprising it. First, a brief general 
picture of technical co-operation in Brazil. 

This program is widely known as “Point Four,” in 
keeping with the policy enunciated by President Tru- 
man in his 1949 inaugural speech calling for aid to 
underdeveloped areas of the world. In Brazil it is 
supervised by J. Burke Knapp, director of technical 
co-operation. Mr. Knapp, who also serves as presi- 
dent of the United States section of the Comissao 
Mista Brazil-Estados Unidos, works closely in this 
program with his colleague and counterpart, Ary F. 
Torres, president of the Brazilian section of the 
Comissao Mista. 

Included the 
yay are many projects being carried on in 


among several operations already 
under 
Brazil which began years before the Point Four policy 
was enunciated. They started under the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, which this year is celebrating 
its tenth anniversary. The institute’s program of 
bilateral projects in Latin America is distinct from 
the extensive multilateral program which the United 
States also contributes to and participates in through 
the many United Nations agencies and the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

Perhaps the best known program in Brazil with 
which the United States is privileged to co-operate is 
known as SESP, the large-scale Servico Especial 
Saude Publica, which spearheads the largest co-op- 
erative public-health program of the Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs in Latin America. The servico 
is an agency of the Brazilian Ministry of Education 


and Health. It is headed jointly by an official of that 








i 
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ministry, Ernani Braga, and the chief of fiéld party 
in health and welfare of ITAA, Eugene Campbell. 
There is, also, CBAI, Comissio Brasileira Americana 
de Educacao Industrial, a co-operative servigo opera- 
tion directed by Edward Sheridan, chief of field party, 
division of education, ITAA, and Solon Guimaraes 
of the Ministry of Edueation and Health of Brazil. 

Other Point Four activities include a new servigo 
operation which is planned in rural elementary edu- 
cation, to be known as CABER, Comissio Americana- 
Brasileira de Edueacio Rural. In a project for 
which negotiations will soon be completed—textile 
and food-processing pilot-plant equipment—Ameri- 
can technicians and trainees will also be provided for 
the main technical school of SENAT in Rio de Janeiro. 

In agriculture the principal current project is in 
farm mechanization at the Fazenda Ipanema near 
Sorocaba in the State of Sdo Paulo. Several Ameri- 
can technicians are working there under the authority 
of the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture, training 
Brazilians in the use of tractors and other mechanized 
farm equipment. There are also instructors in agri- 
cultural extension and home economics at Vicosa, the 
Rural University of Minas Gerais. Plans for this 
year include the assignment of a number of American 
specialists to the Ministry of Agriculture, extension 
specialists to various states, and an authority on Bra- 
zilian landholdings to the Agrarian Commission. In 
a different phase of agriculture, rubber development, 
American specialists are working in widely scattered 
areas to improve rubber yields. 

Minerals activities inelude a long-term geological 
survey of the manganese and iron resources in the 
State of Minas Gerais by a joint Brazilian-American 
mission and the services of an American metallurgist 
working with the National Department of Mineral 
Production. 

In addition to these technical-co-operation projects, 
both American and Brazilian specialists are attached 
to the Joint Brazil-United States Economie Develop- 
ment Commission. 

The above activities indicate the wide scope of 
Point Four technical operations in Brazil, a scope 
which it is planned to amplify considerably. It is 
tempting to enter into a detailed discussion of the 
accomplishments of each operation. However, let 
us look at technical co-operation in Brazil from one 
particular point of view, a point of view which is 
generic to all these fields. It is the problem of pro- 
viding a flow of knowledge from one national set of 
ideas and standards to another, of adapting one 
mentality to another. 

The question as to whether the dissemination of 
foreign skills and techniques can better occur in a 
nation through sending trainees abroad or through 
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inviting foreign specialists to come to the nation has 
been much debated. As is usual in so many questions _ 
of this kind, the answer would seem to be a compro- 
mise, a combination of both. Depending to some 
extent on the particular field, a judicious choice of 
trainees to come to the United States and a careful 
selection of specialists to go to Brazil, both for ample 
lengths of time to become familiar with the language 
and customs of the other country, are necessary to 
achieve the over-all objectives. 

Statistically the Brazilian trainee movement is im- 
pressive. From September, 1951, to June of this 
year about 76 trainees in various fields related to 
economic development have been sent to the United 
States. At the present time applications are being 
accepted for more than 125 qualified candidates, the 
first of whom should be on their way to the United 
States within several months. Plans for the future 
envisage even larger numbers of trainees going to the 
United States. In addition to the above grantees, 19 
leaders in various Point Four fields are being sent to 
the United States for short periods of time. 

It is difficult to administer any scholarship program. 
Many candidates who apply must be rejected. The 
candidate must be in some activity which is directly 
linked to Brazilian economie development and, per- 
haps even more important, will upon his return im- 
port his knowledge to others. It is this “chain-reae- 
tion” effect that will redound to the benefit of the 
nation. A man who upon his return will utilize some 
newly acquired industrial technique for his own pri- 
vate profit or a fazendeiro who wishes to learn some 
new crop cultivation method for his own advantage 
is not a proper type of candidate. There is nothing 
reprehensible in these aims, but a candidate of this 
sort should seek financial support for travel from a 
source of funds other than Point Four. Most of the 
trainees come from government bureaus, and the in- 
terest of the government in having them trained has 
been evidenced in each case by a financial contribution 
consisting at least of paying their salary for one year 
abroad and in some eases more than this. Nongov- 
ernmental candidates are considered, although their 
qualifications and future plans are examined with the 
greatest of care. 

It is hoped that out of these trainees will come 
Brazilian leaders of the future. At the same time it 
is recognized that, while waiting for the long-run 
effects from this training, specialized help should be 
provided in the form of American technicians work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with Brazilian specialists in 
attacking some particular problem related to economic 
development. 


As already indicated, the program in industrial 
education is commonly referred to as CBAI. The 
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total American staff on this servico-type commission, 
is 13; the total number of Brazilians is 61. This 
program, which 23 Federal industrial 
schools, began in 1946, and it is continuing at present 
under the terms of a five-year contract which began in 
1950. At least five phases of the operations of CBAI 
may be distinguished. 


services the 


First, and in many ways foremost, there is the 
training of teachers. To date, 30 training courses 
have been given, involving 800 students. 

Another important phase of CBAI’s activities is 
the preparation of instructional materials. 
involved the translation and adaptation to Brazilian 
needs of 24 American textbooks and manuals em- 
bracing 60,000 volumes. There is also a large film 
library for audio-visual use. 


This has 


The other services of CBAI are orientation in shop 
organizations, use of laboratory and classroom equip- 
ment and safety education, improved course selection, 
guidance and training program for counselors, and 
surveys of the needs of industry for skilled and semi- 
skilled labor in order to adapt industrial-school eur- 
ricula to these needs. 

Combined with this technical co-operation is an in- 
dustrial-education program involving the sending of 
Brazilians to the United States. So far 20 directors 
of industrial schools, 70 teachers, eight counselors, 
and two technicians have been sent. Thus we see 
here an excellent example of the interrelationship of 
trainees to the United States and specialists to Brazil. 

Administration of a combined trainee-specialist pro- 
gram is a task that requires not only great skill but 
also great patience. In the long run such a program 
will bring immense benefits to Brazil, even in terms 
of the relatively small numbers of people involved, 
but in the short run it is sometimes hard to see the 
perspective clearly. In certain phases of Point Four, 
such as the health activities of SESP, concrete evi- 
dence of progress may be seen in terms of health 
centers and the decreasing incidence of disease in 


certain areas. However, in many aspects the results 


Events 
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will not be strikingly visible for years to come. For 
example, the progress which may come to Brazil 
through the training program will become evident 
only after some time has passed. But the Point Four 
program is laying the groundwork for future prog- 
ress, and it is this which we must always keep in mind. 
In lieu of spectacular achievement we must expect 
rather the seepage of ideas and techniques from a part 
of the world with different habits and customs which 
will gradually grow into a large river benefiting vari- 
ous parts of this great nation. 

This benefit must, of course, be a complex process 
with sometimes unpredictable results, because it is not 
possible to apply the customs and habits of one na- 
tion to another. Allowance must always be made for 
the differing ways of life in two nations of disparate 
cultural backgrounds. While there are some who 
would look with favor upon an efficient standardiza- 
tion of techniques and practices throughout the world, 
many would prefer to see a cultural diversity pre- 
served. While all are in favor of combating disease 
and illiteracy, it is not at all clear just what type of 
education should be given illiterates or what type of 
farming should be practiced in a particular area. It 
may well be that introducing new methods too rapidly 
might upset the mores of a region, with obvious detri- 
ment to the way of life of the inhabitants. We see 
an analogous situation arising when a highly special- 
ized foreigner or trainee returned from abroad at- 
tempts to teach an advanced technique, appropriate 
only for a highly industrialized country. This ap- 
proach often leads to frustration and so does more 
harm than good. 

The answer would seem to lie in a rapid but not 
violent modification of the old way of doing things. 
Out of this adaptation will come an appreciation of 
the many good things of life which ean be enjoyed by 
those who are willing to learn a few simple but differ- 
ent ways of working or organizing. This newly ae- 
quired knowledge may make life happier for many 
people in Brazil. 





SCHOLARSHIP, RESEARCH, AND THE 
TEACHER’S INFLUENCE 

Great teachers, like great poets, are born, not made. 
Since great teachers are in short supply, advantage 
should be taken of every opportunity to study deserip- 
tions of them whenever they appear. Such an oppor- 
tunity is presented in Edmund Wilson’s brilliantly 
sympathetic portrait of Christian Gauss in The Amer- 
ican Scholar, Summer, 1952. 

The two characteristics that stand out and mark 
Christian Gauss as a great teacher are his moral and 


spiritual conviction and the breadth of his scholarship, 
which, when combined, made him look upon intellee- 
These are the 
two characteristics that made a lasting impression 


tual slovenliness as a moral offense. 
upon his students. He led and guided them to think 
and, in the words of Judge Medina, he instilled into 
the very soul “the determination to be a seeker after 
truth, the elusive, perhaps never to be attained, com- 
plete and utter truth, no matter where it led or whom 
it hurt.” He left with his students standards of 
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scholarship and moral conduct that they sought to 
live up to through their lives. 

Today, when the volume (not necessarily the qual- 
ity) of publication and research counts so heavily 
and teaching competence is rarely taken into account 
in an academic career, Gauss might not have ranked 
high. But after reading Wilson’s estimate of him 
there can be no doubt as to which are more impor- 
tant—research and productivity or breadth of scholar- 
ship and the ability to influence generations of stu- 
dents : 

He has left no solid body of writing; he did not remake 
. he was not really a public man. He was 
in a way that a man 
who does any of those other things may never achieve. 


Prineeton .. 
a spiritual and intellectual force... 


His great work in his generation was unorganized and 
unobtrusive, and Who’s Who will tell you nothing about 
it; but his influence was vital for those who felt it. 
Research is important but least valuable when 
forced by external considerations; but a feeling for 
scholarship and for the opportunity that lies before 
the teacher can be inspired in those who plan to teach. 
Wilson’s “Portrait” 


who are beginning to show concern for the prepara- 


There is in a lesson for those 


tion of college teachers.—I. L. K. 


A FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Tue Fund for the Advancement of Education of 
the Ford Foundation has announced the setting up 
of a program of fellowships for 400 public high- 
The purpose of the 
program is to give the recipient a chance to devote 


school teachers during 1952-53. 


an academic year away from the classroom in ae- 
that 
prove his teaching ability, and inerease his effective- 


tivities will extend his liberal education, im- 
ness as a member of his school system and his com- 
munity. 

The National Committee for High School Teacher 
Fellowships, appointed by the fund to oversee the 
administration of the program, is inviting 400 publie 
high-school systems to participate in the program. 
Selections will be made by local committees appointed 
Candidates for the 
1952-53 awards must have taught the equivalent of 


by the school superintendent. 


at least one full term in 1951-52 in one of the systems 
invited to participate and must submit a self-designed 


plan for the year’s program. The amount of a fel- 
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lowship award will generally be equivalent to the 
salary the teacher would receive during the school 
year, but not less than $3,000 plus reasonable allot- 
ments for necessary transportation expenses or for 
tuition in case the teacher registers in an institution 
for additional work. 

The members of the National Committee are: 
Lester Nelson, principal, Scarsdale (N. Y.) High 
School, chairman; Omer Carmichael, superintendent 
of schools, Louisville (Ky.); William H. Cornog, 
president, Central High School, Philadelphia; Marcia 
Edwards, assistant dean, College of Education, the 
University of Minnesota; Matthew P. Gaffney, super- 
intendent, New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka (Ill.); and Paul A. Rehmus, superintendent of 
schools, Portland (Ore.). 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD’S 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1951 


In the Annual Report of the General Education 
Board for 1951 Chester I. Barnard, president of the 
board, announced that the board had appropriated 
$14,352,666 during the year to support its program 
in the southern states. Over the 50 years of its 
existence the board has appropriated $310,947,185, 
of which $142,616,791, or 46 per cent, was expended 
in the South, and of this expenditure about $53,542,- 
158, or 37 per cent, was for Negro education. Dr. 
Barnard retired on June 30 and was succeeded by 
Dean Rusk. 

The vice-president and director of the board, Rob- 
ert D. Calkins, who recently became president of the 
Brookings Institution, dealt in his report with the 
progress of education in the South in the past 50 
years and with the needs of the future. Three years 
ago the board decided that its help would be most 
beneficial if applied primarily to the four following 
activities: 

(1) The development of stronger graduate programs 
in a few promising educational centers; (2) the improve- 
ment of undergraduate instruction in a few key Negro 
colleges; (3) the acceleration of educational improve- 
ments in the four low-income states; and (4) the ad- 
vanced training of graduates and younger staff members 
of southern institutions. 


The report gives the details of the aid given to pro- 
mote these activities. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Eugene E. Garbee, formerly associate professor of 


health and physical edueation, Drake University 


(Des Moines, Iowa), has been named president, Upper 


Iowa University (Fayette). 


The Very Reverend Francis E. Moriarty, S.S.E., 
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principal, Cardinal Mindszenty High School, Dun- 
kirk (N. Y.), has been appointed president, St. 
Michael’s College (Winooski Park, Vt.), to succeed 
the Very Reverend Daniel P. Lyons, 8.S.E. 

Roscoe L. Barrow, professor of law, University of 
Cincinnati, has been appointed dean, College of Law, 
to succeed the late Frank S. Rowley, whose death 
was reported in ScHooL aNpD Society, August 9. 

Ray O. Duncan, formerly state director of health, 
physical education, and recreation for Illinois, has 
assumed new duties as dean, School of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics, West Virginia University, suc- 
ceeding G. Ott Romney who resigned in October, 
1951. William R. Summers, Jr., an advertising sales- 
man for the Kansas City Star, has been appointed 
to an assistant professorship in the School of Journal- 
ism, and Theodore V. Liss, Corena B. Copenhaver, 
Mary Josephine Thoman, and Mary Eleanor Haber- 
korn have been appointed to instructorships in the 
university. Mr. Liss is instructor in political science; 
Miss Copenhaver, speech; Miss Thoman, home eco- 
nomies; and Miss Haberkorn, physical education. 

Robert E. Bates, whose appointment as director of 
student affairs, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
(Blacksburg), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
December 28, 1946, has been named dean of students, 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College (Fort 
Collins), and will assume his new duties, August 20. 

Melvin W. Ecke, instructor in political science, 
Marietta (Ohio) College, has replaced Robert P. 
Fischer, associate professor of psychology, resigned, 
as director of the program of evening classes for 
adults. 


Bernard P. Ireland, Charles P. Hurd, Hans W. 
Rosenhaupt, and Robert J. Senkier, assistant directors 
of university admissions, Columbia University, have 
been promoted to associate directorships. 

The Reverend Walter D. Wagoner has been ap- 
pointed acting chaplain, Northwestern University, 
to serve until a successor to the Reverend James C. 
McLeod can be named. Dr. McLeod’s appointment 
as dean of students was reported in ScHOoL AND 
Society, July 5. 

Emerson C. Shuck, dean, Graduate School, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) University, has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of English, sueceeding Rea 
McCain, whose retirement was reported in ScHoou 
AND Society, July 19. 


Paul G. Peterson, formerly assistant musical diree- 
tor, Central Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, has been 
appointed head of the department of music, Marion 
(Va.) College, where he will also teach organ, voice, 
and music appreciation and direct the college choir. 
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Harry J. Waters has been appointed instructor in 
psychology and director of the Personnel Service 
Bureau, Grinnell (Iowa) College. Richard L. Fort, 
has been named instructor in art, and Curtis Harnack, 
instructor in English. Margaret Chase Locke, Jr., 
formerly assistant director of health education, Tulsa 
(Okla.) YMCA, has been appointed instructor in 
physical education for women to succeed Phyllis Cunn- 
Robert M. Wieman will serve as 


ingham, resigned. 
visiting lecturer in philosophy during the year’s leave 
of absence granted to Neal W. Klausner, professor of 
philosophy. Henry Alden has been promoted to an 
associate professorship of English, and E. G. Booth, 
Jr., to an assistant professorship of physical educa- 


tion for men. 


William H. Childs, former professor of accounting, 
Cornell University, has been appointed professor of 
accounting and chairman of the department, Hofstra 
College (Hempstead, N. Y.). 


William H. McClain, Arnold M. Soloway, Walter 
Muir Whitehill, and Charles Preston Whitlock have 
been appointed senior tutors in Harvard University. 
This completes the naming of the Allston Burr Senior 
Tutors under a new plan, reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, March 29 and May 31. Dr. MeClain, as- 
sistant professor of German, has been assigned to 
Dunster House; Dr. Soloway, instructor in economics, 
to Leverett House; Dr. Whitehill, director of the 
Beston Athenaeum, to Lowell House; and Mr. Whit- 
lock, instructor in human relations, to the Non-Resi- 
dent Students’ Center. Herold C. Hunt, general 
superintendent of schools, Chicago, has accepted an 
appointment as consultant on educational adminis- 
tration in the Graduate School of Edueation and 
will serve as adviser in the new doctoral program for 
school administrators. 


John C. Greene, instructor in the social sciences, 
the University of Chicago, has been appointed to the 
department of history, the University of Wisconsin, 
as a member of the staff in United States history. 
Robert Lively, formerly of the University of Denver, 
is also a new appointee in the department. Rondo 
Cameron, of Yale University, has been appointed to 
both the department of history and the department 
of economies. James Z. Rabun, whose appointment 
to a visiting associate professorship of history was 
reported in Scuoot anp Socrery, August 2, will 
teach courses during the first semester that are usually 
given by Merrill M. Jensen, professor of history, who 
is teaching in Claremont (Calif.) College. Burr W. 
Phillips, professor of history, will conduct the classes 
of Henry B. Hill, professor of history, who has been 
given a year’s leave of absence under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant. Carl Schuler, a research and teaching 
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assistant, will give the courses in ancient and advanced 
Roman history, usually taught by Charles F. Edson, 
professor of history, who will spend a year in the 
Princeton Institute for Advanced Study. 
Post and William B. Hesseltine, professors of his- 
tory, are in France, the former as a Fulbright Re- 
search Fellow; the latter conducting a study of the 
effect of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation on the 
thinking of French statesmen of the period. Merle 
Curti, professor of American history, is participating 
in a conference on the teaching of American history 
and civilization British universities and 
has been made a Fellow of Pembroke College. 


Gaines 


courses in 


George P. Cuttino, associate professor of history, 
sryn Mawr (Pa.) College, has been appointed’ as- 
sociate professor of history in the new Graduate 
Institute of Liberal Arts that is being established in 

Among other appoint- 
visiting professors of his- 


Kmory University (Ga.). 
ments are the following: 
tory, Thomas J. Wertenbaker, former Edwards Pro- 
fessor of American History, Princeton University, 
and James C. Bonner, head of the department of 
history, Georgia State College for Women (Milledge- 
ville) ; visiting assistant professor in teacher educa- 
tion, Newton C. Hodgson, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; and instructors, F. Herbert Bormann (bio- 
logy), Edward Franklin Franze, Jr. (English), Wil- 
lard H. Grant (geology), and E. Chappell White 
(fine arts). 

Charles J. Falk, assistant to the superintendent of 
schools, San Diego (Calif.), resigned, June 30, to 


accept an appointment as associate professor of edu- 
cation, Occidental College (Los Angeles 41). William 
J. Lyons, director of personnel in the city schools, 
has sueceeded Dr. Falk, and Frank G. Tait, assistant 


director of has succeeded Dr. Lyons. 
James H. Sinelair, professor of education, and Ethel 


Taylor, associate professor of Greek, retired at the 


personnel, 


close of the academie year. 

Leland L. Wilson, formerly critic teacher in science, 
Eastern Kentucky State College (Richmond), has 
been appointed associate professor of physies, Geor- 
gia Teachers College (Collegeboro). 

Das Kelley Barnett, Roberts Professor of Phil- 
osophy, Mercer University (Macon, Ga.), has been 
appointed associate professor of Greek and Christian 
ethics, Episcopal Theological Seminary of the South- 
west (Austin, Tex.). 

William Joseph Keefe, of the University of Alabama, 
has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science, Pennsylvania College for Women (Pitts- 
burgh). The following have been promoted: to pro- 
fessorships, Russell G. Wichmann (music), J. Cutler 
Andrews (history), and Charles Le Clair (art); and 
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to an assistant professorship of natural science, John 
N. Ward. 

Donald H. Riddle, Sidney Wertimer, Jr., and David 
J. McDougall have been appointed to the staff of 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.). Mr. Riddle, an 
instructor in Princeton University, has been named 
assistant professor of political science to sueceed 
William Welch; Dr. Wertimer, formerly an instrue- 
tor in the University of Pennsylvania, as assistant 
professor of economics, will replace Gordon Shilling- 
law who has accepted a post as economic analyst for 
Joel Dean Associates; Dr. McDougall, formerly party 
chief for the Quebee Department of Mines, as in- 
structor in geology, replaces Cecil J. Schneer who 
will return to Cornell University for graduate study. 
John W. Blyth, professor of philosophy, will return 
in September from a year’s leave of absence devoted 
to the preparation of two textbooks on semantics and 
logic under a grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. Dr. Blyth’s classes were taught 
by Kalixt S. Synakowski who will complete graduate 
study in Harvard University next year. John P. Van 
Allstyne, assistant professor of mathematies, will 
also return in September from a leave of absence 
for completion of work toward the master’s degree in 
Mr. Van Allstyne’s courses 
Standish, ‘instructor in 


Columbia University. 
were given by Charles J. 
mathematies. 


Seymour M. Miller has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology, Brooklyn 
College. George Simpson, formerly lecturer in eco- 
nomies, sociology, and social philosophy, City College 
(New York 30), has been named graduate assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology, and Nathan 
L. Gerrard, instructor in the same department. Rex 
TD. Hopper has been promoted to an associate pro- 
fessorship of sociology and anthropology. 


Leonard Z. Breen, formerly an adviser in research 
methods, Chicago Housing Authority, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of sociology, Illinois 
Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), and will as- 
sume his new duties, September 1. 


John M. Stalnaker, director of studies, Association 
of American Medical Colleges, has been appointed 
consultant on a part-time basis for 1952-53 to the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford 
Foundation where he will serve in the field of scholar- 


ships. 


Mason Olcott, formerly an educational missionary 
in India and a member of the staff (1948-50) of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been sent by the 
U. S. National Commission for Unesco to Thailand 
to assist the government in its campaign to raise 
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living standards through adult education. Dr. Olcott 
will be stationed in Chachoengsao. 


Wilmarth H. Starr, head of the department of 
modern and classical languages, University of Maine, 
has been named director of the educational phases 
of the program in the Associated States of Indochina 
under the supervision of the Special Technical and 
Economie Mission, Mutual Security Agency. Dr. 
Starr will work with the states of Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos. 

H. Emmett Brown, professor of science, State Uni- 
versity of New York College for Teachers (Buffalo), 
has been granted a two-year, leave of absence to serve 
as education officer under STEM, Mutual Security 
Agency, in Formosa. 


Charles Alvin Foster, former 
mittee on Awards and Placement, Free University in 
Exile (Strasbourg), assumed new duties, July 1, as 
director of the European Office of the Institute of 
International Education in Paris, succeeding Gordon 
R. Silber, chairman of the department of modern 
languages, College (Schenectady, N. Y.), 
whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, July 28, 1951. 


secretary, Com- 


Union 


By a mail ballot, the following officers of the 
American Education Fellowship were recently elected : 


H. Gordon Hullfish, professor of education, the Ohio 
State University, president, succeeding Kenneth D. 
Benne, professor of education, University of Illinois; 


and regional vice-presidents, northeast, Theodore 
Brameld, professor of the philosophy of education, 
New York University; central, B. Othanel Smith, 
professor of education, the University of North Caro- 
lina; New England, William H. Burton, director 
of apprenticeship, School of Education, Harvard 
University; Rocky Mountain, Philip W. Perdew, 
associate professor of education, University of Den- 
ver; and Pacific, Fannie R. Shaftel, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Stanford University. The treas- 
urer is Max R. Goodson, assistant dean, College of 
Education, the Ohio State University. Dr. Brameld 
and W. Carson Ryan, Jr., dean, School of Education, 
the University of North Carolina, were elected repre- 
sentatives on the New Education Fellowship (In- 
ternational). 


Basil H. Peterson, president, Orange Coast College 
(Costa Mesa, Calif.), has been elected president, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, to sueceed 
Dorothy M. Bell, president, Bradford Junior College 
(Haverhill, Mass.). 

Ernest Pickering, dean, College of Applied Arts, 
University of Cincinnati, is chairman of a new Na- 
ticnal Council on Art that has been created through 
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the Office of Education, FSA, with the approval of 
the National Commission on Accreditation, to or- 
ganize accrediting programs in educational in- 
stitutions. 


R. C. Hunter, chairman of the department of 
speech, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), has 
been. elected president, Theta Alpha Phi, national 
honorary fraternity in dramaties. 


Charles J. Pieper, chairman of the department of 
sejence education, New York University, retired at the 
close of the summer session after 24 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

Arthur Sayles Patterson, former chairman of the 
department of Romance languages, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, died, August 5, at the age of seventy- 
eight years. Dr. Patterson had served as teacher of 
science (1895-96) and principal (1598-99), Atlanta 
(1ll.) High School; assistant in French (1896-97), 
University of Illinois; and professor of Romance 
languages (1899-1944) and chairman of the depart- 
ment (1924-37), Syracuse University. 


Franz Karl Balling, professor of economics, Boston 
College, died, August 6, at the age of fifty-seven 
years. Dr. Balling, born in Vienna 
(Austria), had served as counselor (1934-38), Aus- 
trian Ministry of Trade and Traffic; lecturer (1940- 
41), Hudson College; assistant professor of economics 
(1943-44), Fordham University; professor of eco- 
nomics (1943-46), Marymount College (Tarrytown, 
N. Y.); professor (1946-47), Champlain College 
(Plattsburg, N. Y.); and professor (since 1947), 
Boston College. 


Donald Alfred Stauffer, chairman of the department 
of English, Princeton University, died, August 8, in 
Oxford (England) where he had been serving as 
George Eastman Visiting Professor of English in 
Oxford University. Dr. Stauffer, who was fifty years 
old at the time of his death, had served Princeton 
University as instructor in English (1927-31), as- 
sistant professor (1931-39), associate professor 
(1939-42), professor (since 1945), and chairman of 
the department (since 1946). 


Robert Kimball Richardson, retired professor of 
history, Beloit (Wis.) College, died, August 8, at 
the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Richardson had 
served the college as instructor in history (1901-02), 
assistant professor (1902-05), and professor (1905- 
47). 


who was 


The Reverend Frederick Griggs, former president, 
Far East Division, General Conference of the Seventh 
Day Adventist Church, died, August 10, at the age 
of eighty-five years. Mr. Griggs had served as super- 
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intendent (1900-07), Laneaster (Mass.) Academy; 
secretary (1907-10), department of education, 
Seventh Day Adventist Church; president (1910-13), 
Union College (Lincoln, Nebr.) ; secretary, depart- 
ment of education, general conference, and educa- 
tional secretary, North America (1914-18), Seventh 
Day Adventist Church; president (1918-25), Em- 
manuel Missionary College (Berrien Springs, Mich.) ; 
field secretary (1925-30) and president (1930-38), 
Far Eastern Division; and chairman (1939-47), 
Board of Trustees, College of Medical Evangelists. 
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BAKER, MARGARET J. Benbow and the Angels. 
Pp. 211. Illustrated. Longmans Green, and Com- 
pany, New York 3. 1952. $2.50. 
A charming English story about the adventures of four 


“angels’’ who came to stay unexpectedly with a bachelor 
cousin, the Reverend Simon Angel, in his country rectory. 


A., JR. Their Future Is Our Business. 
Dorrance & Company, Philadelphia. 





BARRELL, E. 
Pp. vii+75. 
1952. $1.50. 
This is a timely helping hand for the vast host of con- 
scientious, but frequently baffled, teachers throughout 
America and elsewhere. 


BUTTRICK, GEORGE ARTHUR. Faith and Educa- 
tion. Pp. 136. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 1952. $2.00. 

The purpose of this book is simply a plea that education 
shall move in an orbit of worthy faith. 
° 

CLAPP, JANE (Editor). Directory of Schools in Los 
Angeles County, 1952-19538. Pp. 183. Metropolitan 
Research Company, 742 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 1952. $4.00. 

e 

FFRENCH, YVONNE (Editor). Transatlantic Ex- 
changes: Cross-Currents of Anglo-American Opinion tn 
the Nineteenth Century. Pp. 255. Mllustrated.  Li- 
brary Publishers, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 
36. 1952. $3.75. 

The author, in this personal selection of views, both Brit- 
ish and American, has aimed at fairness to each, hoping 
to throw some light on the enigma of Anglo-American 
relations. 

@ 

JERSILD, ARTHUR T. In Search of Self: An Ez- 
ploration of the Role of the Schools in Promoting Self- 
Understanding. Pp. xii+146. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27. 1952. $2.75. 

A publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. 
e 

KAWIN, ETHEL. A Guide for Child-Study Groups. 
Pp. 72. Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago 10. 
1952. 40 cents; quantity rates. 

A Better Living Booklet—for parents and teachers. 
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KELLEY, EARL C., AND MARIE I. RASEY. Educa- 
tion and the Nature of Man. Pp. xi+209. Harper & 
Brothers, New York 16. 1952. $3.00. 

What we now know about the nature of the human organ- 
ism and the meaning of that knowledge is interpreted here 
in concise, simplified form, 


-RESCOTT, JOHN B. The Beautiful Ship: A Story 
of the Great Lakes. Pp. 182. Illustrated. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York 3. 1952. $2.50. 
A good story, clean and stimulating, for every boy who 
loves ships. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 
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ask about 
WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 











This plan provides valuable protection at 
a remarkably low cost without medical ex- 
amination. Staff members of higher educa- 
tional institutions can participate on a group 
basis (at least 25 persons). 


You will find that Wholesale Life Insurance 
and our already popular Collective Life In- 
surance provide effective supplements to 
Social Security coverage. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A nonprofit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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